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INTRODUCTION 


ITH what a sense of humility and of 

gratitude does one review the life of 
Lois S. Parker! How much poorer would 
earth be to-day had she not lived or had she 
lived for self! It is not the length of her life 
that challenges us. It is honorable to live 
long, but “we live in deeds, not years.” Tif- 
teen words comprise the biography of the 
oldest man, for there was nothing more to 
record than his age and the laconic comment— 
“and he died.” Measured by deeds, by states- 
manlike prevision, by influences she set in 
operation, by lives she inspired with a Christ- 
like passion for humanity—how old was Lois 
S. Parker? 

Indeed, who shall say she has passed from 
earth, so long as her holy purposes are work- 
ing themselves out in the multitudes she 
touched and through the agencies she created? 
Horace said: “TI shall not wholly die, I shall 
continually be renewed in the praises of pos- 
terity.” Mrs. Parker did not labor for com- 
mendation—except the “Well done” of her 
heavenly Father—but so long as grateful 


women around the earth shall pay their tribute 
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of thanks to an organization which “taught 
women that they were human beings,” as a 
Korean college girl states it; that as such, 
they were entitled to develop, to achieve, and 
to share in building the Kingdom on earth, so 
long will the memory of Lois 8. Parker “be 
renewed” by posterity. She lives, and labors 
(for who can think of her without her blessed 
“work”?) not only in heavenly realms, but 
also in the lives of those on whom the mantle 
of her zeal and purpose has fallen. 

And who are they? More than half a mil- 
lion women and children in the home land; 
seven hundred missionaries; dark-skinned 
teachers, nurses, Bible women in India, in 
Korea, China, Japan, and the isles of the seas 
—more than six thousand in number. Add 
to these the multitudes of women in European 
lands who have enlisted under the banner of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
three thousand in Japan, two thousand in 
Korea, two thousand in the Philippines, thou- 
sands more in China. They too have been 
“sent into the world” and are carrying the 
good news to those who have not yet heard, 
so that those who publish it have become a 
“oreat host.” 

It is easy to tabulate statistics, and to con- 


struct therefrom some conception of the 
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achievements of this great organization. But 
it is the ‘world’s coarse thumb” of measure- 
ment. There are more subtle values than can 
be expressed in terms of buildings and pro- 
grams, clinics and curricula, columns of 
figures and tables of reports. Mrs. Parker 
lived to see phenomenal and sweeping changes 
in the life of the East, due to the releasing of 
the spiritual and intellectual powers of 
women. Reform movements, profoundly 
affecting every relationship of life, have ac- 
companied the teaching of the gospel which 
knows ‘no male nor female.” ‘“Suttee”’ is a 
word quite obsolete to-day, “purdah” is pass- 
ing, child marriage, infanticide, foot-binding, 
and other sins against womanhood are meet- 
ing the condemnation even of non-Christians. 
Michael Angelo said, “At the end of fifty years 
a man is appeased by seeing some correspond- 
ence between his desires and his possessions.” 
At the end of sixty-six years of unremitting 
toil for the womanhood of India, Mrs. Parker’s 
heart rejoiced over the increasing fulfillment 
of her desires. Following her ninetieth birth- 
day she wrote me, “With what joy do I read 
the annual report of the Society!’ and with 
what gratitude did she compare the “Meth- 
odist Multitudes Marching to the Metropolis” 


to attend the Central Conference in Calcutta, 
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with those early days of itinerating “when we 
met never a Christian, but only angry faces.” 
What greater addition could Bishop Warne 
make to his distinguished services in India 
than to have called the attention of the whole 
Church to the life and work of this remarkable 
woman ! 

If Lois Parker “had not walked her furlong, 
could we hope to walk our mile?” Humbly 
we bring violets to her memory, 

“Yet if we, self-balked, 

Stand still, a-strewing violets all the while, 
These moved in vain, of whom we have vainly 

talked. 

So rise up henceforth with a cheerful smile, 
And, having strewn the violets, reap the corn, 

And, having reaped and garnered, bring the 

plow 
And draw new furrows “neath the healthy 
morn, 

And plant the great Hereafter in this Now.” 

EVELYN RILEY NICHOLSON 
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HIS brief review of the life of Mrs. Lois 
Lee Parker, among the most eminent in 
the annals of foreign missions, has been pre- 
pared at the request of my colleagues in India. 
Great and beloved as was her husband, 
Bishop Edwin Wallace Parker, Mrs. Parker 
has a fame separate from his, which rests on 
her own character and achievements. In writ- 
ing this sketch I have sought to indicate the 
significant place that Mrs. Parker deserves 
and will doubtless permanently hold in the 
history of our missionary work. It is sent 
forth as a tribute of love, with the hope that 
it may be an inspiration to others. 
Eo We Ws 


But when the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he 
sit on the throne of his glory: and before him 
shall be gathered all the nations. 

Then shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world: for I was hungry, and ye gave me 
to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me. 

Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? 
or athirst, and gave thee drink? and when saw 
we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, 
and clothed thee? and when saw we thee sick, or 
in prison, and came unto thee? And the King 
shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me. 
—Matt. 25. 31, 32, 34-40. 
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O one who knows the facts it is inconceiv- 
able that the life of Mrs. Lois Parker 
could be written wholly apart from “that tire- 
less worker, highly gifted administrator, evan- 
gelist, and financier; that wisest of counselors, 
warmest of friends, and most forceful of execu- 
tives; that deeply consecrated, and truly de- 
voted missionary, who, more than any other 
one man, made our North India Mission what 
it is,’ Bishop Edwin Wallace Parker, her hus- 
band. 

When that literary genius, the Rev. J. H. 
Messmore, was given the opportunity of writ- 
ing the life of Bishop Parker, he saw that his 
life and work were so completely interwoven 
with those of Mrs. Parker that he could not 
write of one without recognizing the other. 
Hence he wrote what I quote to introduce Mrs. 
Parker in her proper place: 

“As Mrs. Parker’s cooperation in all the 
labors and successes of her husband’s life was 
so effective, and he was at each step of the way 
indebted to her for invaluable assistance of 


every kind, and it is impossible to separate his 
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work and life from her, for this marriage was 
no doubt the most fortunate event. in the whole 
life of that happy and successful man, ; 
a record of Mr. Parker’s work which made no 
mention of Mrs. Parker’s share in it would be 
very incomplete, and in a like manner a por- 
traiture of the man himself which shows noth- 
ing of his domestic life would be very imper- 
fect, for in all this strong man’s work and in 
all his success it is well known that he accom- 
plished what he did because in everything he 
was assisted by the unique wisdom and 
strength of her, who after nearly half a cen- 
tury of happy married life, now sits and weeps 
alone. I do not believe that a bereaved wife 
has ever inherited a richer legacy of sympathy 
and confidence than is given and will be given 
by the church in India and America to the 
widow of Bishop E. W. Parker.” 

E. W. Parker’s journal adds his own testi- 
mony: “A happy, peaceful home is the mis- 
sionary’s great earthly comfort. So much to 
try us, to perplex us, and almost dishearten us 
in this work that a home is a wonderful insti- 
tution. A Christian home is such a contrast 
to a heathen world that it seems glorious in the 
comparison. How often do we thank the good 
Lord for each other!” 
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I 


N July 9, 1834, at Saint Johnsbury, Ver- 

mont, in a Congregationalist home there 
was born a little girl who during the first 
night was watched over by a good Methodist 
aunt, who through that whole night and parts 
of nights that followed prayed that the tiny 
bit of humanity might become a missionary. 
That Congregational babe was never told 
about those nights of prayer of that Methodist 
aunt, nor the praying that followed, until she 
returned on her first furlough as a Methodist 
missionary, the wife of Edwin Wallace Parker. 
Was it the good Spirit of “God who worketh in 
you both to will and to work for his good pleas- 
ure” that put it into the heart of that good 
Methodist aunt to spend those nights in 
prayer? What an inspiration to pray is this 
to multitudes of good women on the mission 
field and at home, who, though not the mothers 
of the children under their care, may work 
for and direct the infant life of the church. 
Who but God could have put it into the heart 
of that aunt to pray and could have known 
the future greatness wrapped up in that tiny 
babe? What an inspiring suggestion that 
Christians go through life obeying the inner 
voice and leaving the outcome with Him who 
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hears and answers prayer! This first lesson, 
drawn from the life story of Mrs. Parker, is 
one that the whole church will do well to seri- 
ously take to heart. 


II 


RS. PARKER wrote, “We were a long- 

lived Scotch-English-Irish family.” That 
is, She came of the best New England religious 
stock. She joined the Congregational Church 
when eleven years of age, and, like her Master 
in his eighteen silent years of preparation at 
Nazareth, she grew in stature, wisdom, and 
favor with God—which means that her girl- 
hood was an entirely natural preparation for 
her future missionary career. That is about 
all that need be said about her girlhood. But 
is it not enough? There are but two verses 
in the New Testament about the life of Jesus 
from twelve to thirty. But they tell a secret 
of all his future; and so it is with Mrs. Parker. 
Her New England girlhood thrift and genuine 
Christian principles molded all her life. 

She and her future husband were lovers as 
schoolmates, and when it came to higher spe- 
cialized education, believing they were to be 
missionaries, they married at a Sunday morn- 
ing service in the Congregational church, 
March 2, 1856, and together at Concord Bibli- 
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cal Institute took their theological training, a 
foregleam of their life-long practical common 
sense. After graduation they took work, wait- 
ing the eventful hour of the way opening for 
their going to the mission field, which came 
during their first pastorate and found them 
both in every way well equipped. 

Mrs. Parker writes of their only American 
pastorate at Lunenburg: “There had been a 
revival and a large number of young people 
and others had been added to the church; but 
one day we read Doctor Butler’s call for six 
men for India, and we could not rest until 
we had done our part in responding to the call 
by offering ourselves to the Missionary 
Society, leaving the responsibility there.” 
Karly in 1859 they received their appointment 
and sailed from Boston, April 16, a company 
of nine missionaries and no other passengers. 


III 


HE Boston ship’s cargo was ice and mis- 
sionaries, which sixty years ago was 
America’s chief contribution to India. Ice 
from Boston to Calcutta on a four months’ 
voyage, in which the torrid zone must twice 
be crossed, stands unsurpassed in daring 


attempts at trade. Doubters scoffed at ice for 
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India, but where ten scoffed at sending ice to 
India ten times ten scoffed at sending mission- 
aries to a country hoary with centuries of reli- 
gious philosophy when Christ was born. 
One said, “As soon expect a few tons of ice 
piled up in a Calcutta square to change the 
character of the Bengal climate as to expect a 
few missionaries to convert India.” Long 
since, because of ice being manufactured, the 
cargoes of ice have ceased, but the missionary 
cargoes of love increase in volume and _ influ- 
ence with the passing decades, and they are 
surely changing the religious atmosphere of 
India. History knows of no grander enter- 
prise than a fixed purpose to evangelize India, 
and the steady increase of missionaries demon- 
strates the unchanging purpose of Christian 
nations. The missionaries on the Boston ship 
—so early in the undertaking—necessarily 
become historic personages. What a distin- 
guished place in Methodist history belongs to 
the following!—James W. and Mrs. Waugh, 
©. W. and Mrs. Judd, E. W. and Mrs. Parker, 
J. R. and Mrs. Downey, and J. M. Thoburn. 
Bishop Janes said, as they were leaving, “The 





sun never shone on so noble and promising a 

company of missionaries.” And. Bishop Simp- 

son heartily assented. Were they not proph- 

ets? It has been said that the weakest physi- 
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cally of them all was Mrs. Parker, who in 
effective service survived them all. The cabin 
accommodation was insufficient; all suffered 
from sea sickness, and E. W. Parker’s entry 
for April 21 reads, “Many times one feels as 
if it would be a pleasure to have the old ship 
sink and take us all to the bottom.” They 
reached Calcutta on August 21, after a little 
over a four months’ trip. 


Le 


HE entries in E. W. Parker’s journal are 
most vitally related to the story of their 
spiritual life on the trip, and throw great light 
on the spirituality of their future careers. We 
read, “All were in the enjoyment of the bless- 
ing of perfect love or were seeking its attain- 
ment.” On June 21, E. W. Parker wrote in 
his journal, “To-day Brother Waugh, Brother 
Downey and wife experienced the blessing for 
which they had been so long seeking.” In 
another place he makes a similar entry con- 
cerning “Brother Thoburn.” All through the 
journal are entries acknowledging special per- 
sonal blessings. When the large place that 
the Boston party of missionaries has had in 
setting the standard of the spiritual life of our 
Indian Church is remembered, is it not safe 
21 
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to infer that the spiritual fervor of our Indian 
Church was born in the rich spiritual life 
attained by these missionaries on that historic 
voyage to India? Mrs. Parker’s experience is 
not mentioned in the journal, but who can 
doubt that she was a leader in the movement? 
The lesson is that the spiritual life on the mis- 
sion field is a duplication of that of the mis- 
sionary leaders. If the standard lowers at 
the base from which the new missionaries 
come, it will also lower on the mission fields of 
the church; and if it rises at home, it will also 
rise abroad. 


Vv 


R. WILLIAM BUTLER met the party in 

Calcutta, where they spent five days, met 
British missionaries, including Doctor Duff, 
and had a most revealing introduction to the 
non-Christian world. It took nine days to 
reach Lucknow, and on September 3. they 
drove into the Lucknow mission compound, 
and the journey of one hundred and fifty-four 
days was completed. Here all the mission- 
aries met for their “Annual Meeting.” Before 
the meeting was over, J. R. Downey, one of the 
company, was laid in the Lucknow Mission 
Cemetery. The Parkers were appointed to 
open a new mission station at Bijnor, two 
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hundred and fifty miles from Lucknow, where 
they arrived October 14, 1859, and began their 
real missionary career. It was here that the 
incident occurred, now known around the 
Methodist world, when Mrs. Parker began the 
education of women in North India, by teach- 
ing half naked little low-caste village girls, as 
they sat on the veranda making letters with 
their finger marks in the sand. A Brahman 
pundit who was calling on Mr. Parker was 
rather annoyed to see Mrs. Parker teaching 
little girls and said with a sneer, “The next 
thing will be that we shall be asked to allow 
our cows to be taught.” Mrs. Parker lived to 
see the day when repeatedly, in the govern- 
ment examinations, girls stood higher than 
boys; she saw established in the province the 
first college for women in all Asia; she wit- 
nessed the establishment of boarding schools 
for Muslim girls in cities of the province, and 
heard the increasing demand on the part of 
Hindus and Mohammedans for compulsory 
primary education. 


WE 


EFORE the two years were up Mrs. 
Parker had a girls’ school in Bijnor, with 
twenty girls. By this time families were being 


converted, and as from the days of Stephen 
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there has been persecution, so in India. The 
land was owned by non-Christians and when 
a farm laborer became a Christian he was dis- 
missed. Hence arose the idea of the necessity 
of a Christian village, where the mission would 
be the landlord and where new converts could 
settle on the land. <A tract of about five thou- 
sand acres of fruitful land was secured and 
the place was called Wesleypore. The Parkers 
were sent to the jungle to clear it up and 
develop the settlement. It was in what is now 
called the tarai, or the water-soaked land at 
the foot of the mountains, and it proved to be 
so malarious that neither the Parkers nor the 
Indian Christians from other parts could live 
there. So after about thirty of our Indian 
Christians had died of fever and the Parkers 
narrowly escaped with their lives it was given 
up, and is looked back upon as the outstanding 
mistake of our church in feeling its way for 
the best methods of mission work among the 
farmers of India. 


VELL 


HIS malarious experiment was followed 
by a six years’ losing fight on the part of 
the Parkers with malarial fever. The story of 
these six years of fighting for health and the 


work done would make a book, It reached the 
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point where the surgeon certified that if 
Mrs. Parker did not leave India her life could 
not be saved. Her husband’s journal records: 
“Her lungs are so much affected by the fever 
we fear for her life. Should her lungs 
improve, then she must go home at once to get 
rid of the fever. This is our only hope.” It 
was in April, 1859, that they said farewells 
to friends in Boston, and in April, 1868, 
they took leave of friends in Moradabad and 
started home. 

When it is remembered that a fight ‘for 
health which lasted six years and ended in 
defeat in India was the experience of the first 
term of the Parkers, and that Mrs. Parker 
was oft nigh unto death and yet lived to work 
in India until over ninety, there is encourage- 
ment for other new missionaries who have a 
hard fight in making climatic adjustments. 


VIII 


IE trip home on shipboard lacked but two 
days of five months, ending October 7, 
1868. The days of this trip were given to con- 
tinuing the fight for health, translation of 
literature for India, but above all in prayer 
that while at home gaining health they might 
be used for India. 
Mrs, Parker has written; “Before leaving 
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India in 1868 I received letters from Mrs. 
Waugh, Mrs. Judd, and Mrs. Messmore, ask- 
ing me to tell the story of our needs to the 
women of our church at home, and ask their 
help in this new work. On the long voyage 
home we thought much of this need and often 
asked God to open the way by which money for 
this work could be secured. On reaching 
Boston we were entertained by Dr. and Mrs. 
William Butler, who became much interested 
in our accounts of the work, and wherever we 
went we found friends ready to aid. It soon 
became evident that this irresponsible way of 
collecting and disbursing money would not 
result in permanent help to our work. We 
knew of the Ladies’ Union Society, and our 
Mission had received gifts from it. The ladies 
of the Congregational churches had a short 
time before organized a Woman’s Missionary 
Society. So we began to think that this was 
what Methodist women ought to do; but it 
was new work, and the women at first shrank 
from the responsibility.” 


IX 


ILE good people of our home church have 
done so much for India that it rejoices 


the heart of the Indian missionary, back from 
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India, when, as a thank offering, India or 
Indian missionaries can help the home church, 
and particularly if it be in rather a large way. 
It is in this spirit that the following story is 
told. 

When the Parkers arrived home with this 
burden on their hearts the Butlers were there. 
There was that other illustrious mother in 
Israel, Mrs. William Butler, with her unique 
place in Methodist history as the wife of and 
cooperator with the founder of two missions, 
as one of the most prominent founders of the 
Woman’s I*oreign Missionary Society, and in 
many other ways an outstanding leader. But 
her wonderful life story is not the story now 
being written. There were also other noble 
women who cooperated. Briefly Mrs. Parker’s 
relation to the organization of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is as follows: 

Doctor Butler had preached in Boston 
March 14, 1869. Later there was a meeting 
with the Parkers in the Butler home, and as 
an outcome an invitation was read from the 
Boston pulpits asking the women who were 
interested in the formation of a Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society to be present at the 
Tremont Street Church, on Tuesday, March 
21. “The day proved stormy and only six 
ladies met the two missionaries, Mrs. Butler 
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and Mrs. Parker. Mrs. Flanders presided. 
Mrs. Butler led in prayer, and Mrs. Parker 
told the story of woman’s needs and woman’s 
responsibility in such a thrilling and impres- 
sive manner that those who heard her resolved 
that a Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
should at once be organized.” The meeting 
adjourned until the next Tuesday. At the 
“second meeting a carefully prepared consti- 
tution was presented and adopted for the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

It was concerning this intervening week that 
Dr. William I*. Warren at the time of the cele- 
bration of Mrs. Parker’s eightieth birthday 
wrote: 

“HWighty precious years completed! Let us 
all thank God for the woman who has done 
more for the evangelization of India’s mil- 
lions than any other now living, and, if I mis- 
take not, more than any other that ever lived. 
How often I think of her in a certain modest 
parlor in Cambridgeport, seated close by a con- 
genial fellow worker by the name of Harriet 
(his wife), the two sharing in revising sen- 
tence by sentence and article by article the 
first constitution of the then projected, but 
not yet organized, Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society! Since that memorable spring of 
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1869 what wonders God hath wrought in 
answer to their prayers!’ Mrs. Parker pays 
glowing tributes to the great help rendered by 
Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Warren. 

These historical incidents give Mrs. Parker 
the credit of bringing home the ringing call 
for the need of a woman’s organization, of 
making the “thrilling and telling’ representa- 
tion of the needs of the women of India and 
the responsibility of the women at home which 
led to the decision to organize at once the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and in 
the interim between the two meetings named 
above, writing the first constitution of this 
wonderful society, which has encircled the 
earth. Mrs. Parker seems to have been given 
a double commission, one to be a missionary, 
which she accomplished in a very remarkable 
manner; the other to put the sorrows and 
burdens of the womanhood of a non-Christian 
nation on the heart of the women of a Chris- 
tian nation. In this she was given an oppor- 
tunity through the W. I’. M.S. These initials 
have been well interpreted to mean “WoMAN’S 
FalTtH MEANS SUCCESS.” 

Outstanding as is her fulfillment of her first 
commission, even greater through this Society 
is her success in working for the womanhood 


of the non-Christian world in cooperation with 
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many others. All this gives her a place all her 
own in the missionary work of her beloved 
church. Truly, all this is enough to give her 
undying fame in Methodist history. Is it not 
of interest that the call of India’s suffering 
womanhood led to the organization of a society 
that is reaching out a helping, loving hand to 
the oppressed womanhood of the Christless 
nations? 


xX 


OON there came a crisis in the new 

Society’s work, and I will let Mrs. Parker 
tell how it was met. This again is told not 
to boast, but with a spirit of gratitude that 
Indian missionaries through this Society have 
been permitted to help our world-wide work. 
It also shows how at one were “the Parkers” 
in all their interests, and the spirit of Doctor 
Parker’s interest as a man in the success of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
abides among India’s male missionaries until 
the present hour. Mrs. Parker wrote: 

“The Society was started in Boston because 
we could not start it anywhere else. Mrs. 
Butler was there and cooperated in the start- 
ing. After it was started she left and went to 
New York and began the auxiliary in New 
York. Those who were in New York thought 
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the headquarters ought to be there and that 
the Society ought to be under the Parent 
Board. The Boston Society was not willing 
for either, and wanted the Woman’s Society 
to manage its own work. New York sent on 
word to Boston that New York must be head- 
quarters. The Boston ladies, to prevent this, 
sent Mr. Parker and myself up to New York 
to see what we could do to keep the Society up 
to the original idea and still keep harmony. 
We had a long meeting, but the New York 
people did not budge one inch, and whatever 
compromise we proposed they would not 
accept. We were so worn out that to go back 
to Boston we took a boat, so that we might 
rest. J was very tired and went to bed. I do 
not know whether Mr. Parker lay down or not 
all night, but I do know that the first thing 
in the morning he brought a paper to me with 
the whole plan for the branches (the very 
plan which is now in use, and is the charm 
and the power of the whole Society). I felt 
that it was a God-given plan, and it seemed as 
though the Lord had given that thought that 
gave permanence to the Society. It was hard 
to get everybody to agree to it. First, we had 
to get the Boston ladies to agree to it, and it 
was unanimously carried. Then we sent it 
over to New York and they adopted it with- 
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out much trouble. It was sent to Philadelphia 
and adopted. Then they sent me to Cincinnati 
to organize a branch. After that came the 
Northwestern branch. That was all we had 
in the beginning. Our first general executive 
meeting was in Boston in Mrs. Richards’ par- 
lor. Everybody had headquarters and all had 
delegates come to the General Executive and 
all went well.” 


Xi 


HAT inspiring suggestions! Is it not 

as it should be that that man of God, 
who with his sick wife on a five months’ sea 
trip prayed for a way to be opened to help 
India’s womanhood, should be taught of the 
Spirit to write a constitution that provided 
for decentralization and recentralization at 
vital centers?—a constitution that has borne 
abundant fruit not only among the woman- 
hood of American Methodism and the woman- 
hood of India, but among the oppressed 
womanhood of the whole non-Christian world. 
Is there not in this story of answered prayer 
abundant encouragement to wait upon God 
under most discouraging circumstances, as did 
the Parkers on that long, weary home-coming 
journey? Is there not also in this much en- 
couragement to trust the providences of God? 
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To them it seemed as though the purpose of 
their lives to be missionaries to India was 
being thwarted. But they trusted and waited 
upon God through all this affliction, through 
which—though they knew it not—God was 
making them missionaries not to India only 
but to the whole wide world. Is it not what 
should be expected that the Holy Spirit should 
give superhuman wisdom to those united, 
wholly consecrated hearts, who under the bur- 
den of India’s suffering womanhood unitedly 
waited upon God for heavenly wisdom and 
leadership? Eternity alone will reveal the 
extent to which the outstanding usefulness of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is 
due to its being the fruitage of those months 
of united prayer. Where in church history 
is there a clearer and more _ illuminating 
demonstration of the certainty of the Master’s 
promise, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son”? Is not this great historical event, 
a ringing call for more prayer everywhere? 


XII 


FTER their first furlough the Parkers 
were returned to Moradabad, where, 
either as missionaries in charge or with Doc- 


tor Parker as district superintendent, they 
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together spent over twenty-five years of their 
lives and did their chief work. The founding 
of the mission, their first eventful term and 
furlough were in a way sensational and spec- 
tacular, and much has been written about 
them. But when they came back to a local 
station and the humdrum of everyday life, 
which is the real missionary life, the spectacu- 
lar disappeared and real work took its place. 
It was not then the custom to publish in the 
Conference Minutes the names of the wives of 
the missionaries, so I have looked through a 
long series of Conference Minutes, where the 
names of the men and the Woman’s [Foreign 
Missionary Society missionaries appear, but 
where Mrs. Parker’s name is not even men- 
tioned. 

Thackeray wrote, “Most likely the good 
Samaritan was a man who had been robbed 
and beaten on life’s road, and knew what it 
was to lie stripped and bruised by the way- 
side.” “The superintendent of a large hospital 
reports that most of the gifts for buildings 
and endowments come from bereaved or other- 
wise afflicted people. It is said that most of 
the improvements in artificial limbs have been 
invented by the first man who lost a limb on the 
Confederate side in our Civil War.” Ida 
Gracey’s home for cripples in Kiukiang on the 
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Yangtze is there because Ida Gracey knew 
all her life what it means to be lame 
and in pain, so her pity went out to the 
cripples in China. So out of Mrs. Parker’s 
childless estate came her mothering of the 
people of India. As one of many illustrations 
is the story of three Indian ministers who were 
retired from the North India Conference a few 
years ago. They together had given over a 
century and a half of efficient service, holding 
the highest positions in the Indian Church. 
Where did they come from? Two of them 
were mothered by Mrs. Parker in her Morada- 
bad orphanage for boys. 

It has been said that it takes from twenty 
to twenty-five years of a mother’s life to make 
a man, and the details of all the physical care, 
mental training, personal influence, and moral 
and spiritual teaching are not easily written, 
but are summed up in “She mothered him.” 
Although Mrs. Parker was not a mother, yet 
for sixty-six years, at these different centers 
where she had lived, she so mothered our peo- 
ple in India that it is oft heard in northern 
India, “She is the mother of us all.” This is 
no mere phrase, for what a mother is to the 
physical, mental, and moral life of a growing 
child that Mrs. Parker was to the Indian 


Church in the days of its childhood. 
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XIII 


PACE and purpose forbid dividing Mrs. 

Parker’s life into terms between furloughs 
and recording daily details. Suffice it to say 
that she lived and served at Bijnor, Wesley- 
pore, Moradabad, Lucknow, Shahjahanpur, 
and Hardoi—a service making a total of sixty- 
six eventful years. The longest period was in 
Moradabad with her husband, and the second 
longest at Hardoi, alone. To show how she 
spent her time I quote from her husband’s 
diary, in those early days of their missionary 
career : 

“We went to Joa and from there to Babuk- 
hera with Zahur-ul-Haqq. It rained on the 
way over and all the way back. The mud-built 
houses were in a fearful condition. It ceased 
raining at midnight and we started for home 
twenty miles distant. Before we had gone a 
mile the rain began again and, being in our 
faces, we were soon wet through. When 
within six miles of home Mrs. Parker became 
so ill she could go no farther. We stopped at 
a schoolhouse, built a fire on the ground, and 
tried to dry our clothes. We remained here 
until eight o’clock next morning, then though 
it still was raining, we ran the ponies toward 
home.” 
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In later days near the end of her life, when 
she was eighty-five years of age, she wrote a 
graphic letter telling how “she had completed 
a tour lasting two weeks in a remote part of 
the Hardoi District. She mentioned that she 
had ridden on ekkas (a two-wheeled spring- 
less method of torture) nearly two hundred 
miles. She had visited more than twenty vil- 
lages in which Christians were living and had 
taken part in more than forty services in two 
weeks.” 

To get a well-balanced conception of her 
missionary life it should be remembered that 
it did not always rain, neither was Mrs. 
Parker always taken ill. Sometimes it was 
170 degrees in the sun, but on the whole the 
winter months of northern India furnish as 
ideal a climate for travel and camping as can 
be found on earth. Neither was Mrs. Parker 
always traveling. There were the mission sta- 
tion, the school, with children to wash and 
dress, and examination papers to correct, 
3ible women, zenana visitation, home life, con- 
ferences, committees, and her busy furloughs, 
in which she worked as hard for India as when 
in India. The above two quotations might 
well, with the necessary interruptions, out- 
line her busy missionary life. The first quo- 
tation represents just over forty years in 
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which she worked with her husband, and the 
last the twenty-five years when she was alone. 
This recital shows how intensely she went on 
in the Master’s service until well through her 
third quarter of a century of active service. 


XIV 


HE place of the Parkers in early Indian 
Methodism is revealed in the remarkable 
statement made by Doctor Parker at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1884, which is: “I know 
personally nearly every native Christian in 
our field. Of all the one hundred and twenty- 
five licensed men one hundred and ten have 
my name on their licenses. I know the native 
preachers personally, and I may say, without 
egotism, I know the whole work in the North 
India Conference.” 

I quote this to say that while Doctor Parker 
fathered those men, Mrs. Parker mothered 
them, their wives and their little ones, and 
knew very much more about their home life 
than did her husband. A story is told, after 
a boys’ school had been opened in Moradabad, 
that one day one of the boys called to see Mr. 
Parker. He was out, and Mrs. Parker sat and 
talked with the boy, who reported in amaze- 


ment to the other boys on his return to the 
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school, “The mem sahiba knows much more 
about us than the sahib does.” 

This personal influence that raises up 
leaders from among the people of the country 





BISHOP AND MRS. PARKER 


The latter at fifty years of age 
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to carry on the work is the real inwardness of 
missionary success. As the Master’s training 
his disciples was his chief method of carrying 
on his work, so in this Mrs. Parker was pre- 
eminent. In those early days the Christian 
community of the North India Conference 
centered in the Moradabad District, as did 
that of the Northwest India Conference a little 
later in the Meerut District. An inner secret 
is that in each of these districts a strong man, 
with a loving, winsome missionary wife, was 
permitted to spend around twenty-five years 
in service. Doctor and Mrs. Parker were in 
north India, and Doctor and Mrs. Philo M. 
Buck in northwest India. To show the extent 
of woman’s place and influence I will tell a 
Meerut story: 

At the graduating exercises of the Bareilly 
Theological Seminary the wife of a member 
of the graduating class was an old Meerut 
girl. At the close Mrs. Buck went up to her 
and kissed her. Afterward a companion 
remarked, “Mrs. Buck knew you.” The Indian 
preacher’s wife in her enthusiasm for her mis- 
sionary mother, exclaimed: “Know me! Mrs. 
Buck would know a mouse if it came from 
Meerut.” 

Such winning of the love of the people is the 
secret of Mrs. Parker’s missionary leadership. 
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What I have said of the Parkers and the Bucks 
loving the people is true in the case of all suc- 
cessful missionaries, men and women, of both 
Societies. But none other of whom I can now 
think were fortunate enough to carry on such 
a work for so long a time in any one station. 


XV 


RS. PARKER, in addition to the out- 

standing way in which she cooperated 
with her husband, from the very early days in 
Bijnor, from which time comes the historic 
incident of her teaching little girls to write 
in the sand, has always had a work of her own. 
This was true of her to such an extent that 
she never showed any special desire for office 
and position in the general work of the church, 
but only wanted to be helpful. On this Dr. 
James Mudge, who was one of the early mis- 
sionaries in India, writes: 

“We were all one great family there, for the 
mission was small with almost all associations 
and experiences in common, and being thrown 
much together we knew each other very well 
indeed. Mrs. Parker was one whom to know 
was to love for her work’s sake and for her 
character, her dependableness, her genuine- 


ness, the absence of all pretense, all self-seek- 
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ing, all desire to be conspicuous or praised or 
favored. To do a great deal for the Lord— 
just as much as was possible—and to say as 
little about it as possible was her way. Such 
people are rare—commoner in mission circles 
than elsewhere but none too plentiful any- 
where.” 


XVI 

T was her inordinate devotion to her special, 

local, self-imposed tasks and individual 
work that has led her to become a world figure 
of Methodism. [From this devotion she never 
swerved through all the sixty-six years. 
Herein is one of the great lessons for the rest 
of us to learn from the great life-work of Mrs. 
Parker. 

Living alone in the small station of Hardoi, 
Mrs. Parker was always interested in seeing 
and hearing from the outside world, and we 
had a standing agreement that when I went 
through Hardoi on the afternoon mail I was 
to let her know, and if she could come to the 
station to visit the ten or fifteen minutes the 
train stayed there, she would. 

How well I remember one sweltering day in 
June, when I was on my way from Lucknow 
up to the mountains! It was about 170 


degrees in the sun, and a wind called the 
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Loo was blowing, and in it the blinding sand 
seemed to come from every direction, like the 
snow in a Manitoba blizzard. I have been 
for hours at a time in them both and the latter 
when it was between thirty-five and forty 
degrees below zero. I had sent word to Mrs. 
Parker that I would be going through Hardoi, 
and when I stepped on the station platform 
as the train stopped, there sat Mrs. Parker 
smiling. When I said to her, “Aren’t you 
going to the mountains?” without a shade 
of reproof, but with a mischievous twinkle in 
her eye and with her familiar little chuckle at 
her own bright witticisms, she replied: “No. 
I have something to do.” And stay, and do 
something, she did. 

How can I ever forget toward the end of 
January, 1922, the very rawest and coldest 
time in north India, when the cold winter 
night breezes come rushing down over these 
northern plains from the snow-capped Hima- 
laya Mountains? We had a gathering at 
Moradabad in the evening to place a tablet to 
the memory of Bishop Parker in the Parker 
Memorial High School building. A train left 
for Hardoi at ten o’clock that night, and 
another in the morning. I said to her, “Mrs. 
Parker, you will not go on the night train in 
the cold, but will wait till morning and go 
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home when it is day time and more comfort- 
able?” And I urged my case. 

She replied, “Oh, no. I must be back to meet 
my Bible women in the morning.” 

She took the night train, rode third class, on 
a hard wooden bench, with very few wraps. 
(It is the Indian custom for everyone to carry 
his bedding on the trains, and she had almost 
none.) The train arrived before daylight; it 
was a mile to her house; but Mrs. Parker met 
her Bible women that morning, and her school- 
boys. 

This story reveals no exception to the gen- 
eral tone of her whole long life. During the 
years she was alone in Hardoi she was often 
called to Lucknow on committee work con- 
‘nected with the college and various general 
interests of the church, but it was understood 
that her presence was conditioned on such an 
arrangement of time as would permit her to 
be home in time to take up her local work with 
her Bible women next morning. Mrs. Parker’s 
leaving the Boston Jubilee celebration before 
its close, when her speech was made and she 
was no longer needed, was not exceptional but 
a common occurrence. Spread this out over 
sixty-six years and even then you get but a 
one-sided vision of the real Mrs. Parker. Tor 


added to all this was her inimitable person- 
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ality. To get a real all around vision of Mrs. 
Parker I wrote to one closely associated with 
her, a resident in Moradabad, for specific inci- 
dents that would reveal the real Mrs. Parker, 
and received the following most suggestive 
answer: “Of course Mrs. Parker did lots of 
things, but her remarkable personality is 
revealed not so much in what she did as in 
what she was.” Her life changes the popular 
chorus, “Only remembered by what I have 
done,” to “Only remembered by what I have 
been”—a very marked and most suggestive im- 
provement, and a lesson from her life to us 
all. 


XVII 

EVERTHELESS with all this she did 

many noted things. On their way home 
on their first furlough, after six years of poor 
health, they translated three useful books for 
the Indian Church, and “Mrs. Parker neatly 
copied them in Roman Urdu ready to be sent 
back to the press at Lucknow.” 

In addition to all her other work, from 
1892 to 1898 she was editor of the Kaukab-i- 
Hind, a weekly vernacular paper which is to 
our Indian Church what the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate is to the church at home. I fear 


these years of laborious service, given in addi- 
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tion to all her other duties, have been largely 
forgotten by the church in India. 

One of the many things for which the 
Parkers will be lovingly and long remembered 
is the fact that before the Epworth League 
came into existence they organized in India 
the Oxford League for India’s young people, 
and as soon as the Epworth League came into 
existence they organized it in India, and thus 
became our great pioneers in working for our 
Indian young people. Those who know the 
inside life of the Parker family have no ques- 
tion as to the large place Mrs. Parker had in 
bringing all this to pass. 

She founded the Bijnor Girls’ School, which, 
with its present spacious and beautiful com- 
pound, its up-to-date modern school buildings 
—one of the finest equipments in India—most 
appropriately bears her name. She also 
founded the Moradabad Girls’ School, which 
now holds a first place in the education of the 
Christian young womanhood of India. It goes 
without saying that she organized and built 
the Girls’ School in her own beloved Hardoi. 
But with all this her interest was not confined 
to these institutions, but she was helpful and 
interested in all educational work of both men 
and women, both in and outside Methodism 


in the whole Indian Empire. The breadth of 
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her sympathies was one of her outstanding 
characteristics. When Miss Thoburn died and 
a permanent principal was being sought, Mrs. 
Parker, then a widow, was selected as acting 
principal until permanency was_ secured. 
Here she showed her usual thoroughness and 
efficiency. 


XVIII 


Tap Lucknow Lois PARKER MBMORIAL 
HieH ScHoou 


AY 1, 1909, was a great day in Lucknow, 

when a high-school building in connec- 
tion with the Isabella Thoburn College, cost- 
ing Rs. 110,000, of which the government of 
India gave Rs. 46,000, was opened as a 
memorial to Mrs. Parker. She was at her best 
and spoke before the crowded audience hall 
with distinctness and force, and told of the 
time when sitting on a mat in Bijnor, she 
taught some very poor girls their alphabet. 
These girls were the first in all northern India 
to learn to read. But what a contrast was 
before her as she spoke—a crowded hall, the 
audience made up mostly of educated Indian 
Christian women, in a great building on the 
campus of the college for Indian women! She 
rejoiced with joy unspeakable and gave thanks 


to God, not only for the past, but for such a 
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foundation for a future education of woman- 
hood in India. 

Marvelous are the developments of the 
Isabella Thoburn College since 1909. But. that 
is another story. On this eventful day such 
expressions were commonly heard: “Mrs. 
Parker is a wonder.” ‘Wonderful that the 
physically weakest of the Boston party, one 
of the founders of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and of the Epworth League in 
India, who taught the first of our Christian 
girls, should be here in health and vigor doing 
full missionary work.” “Mrs. Parker is well 
and strong and is doing more work than many 
a younger missionary.” ‘We in India cherish 
a hope that we may have the honor and _ pleas- 
ure of having ‘Auntie Parker’ with us for the 
celebration of her ninetieth birthday, and that 
even then she may think it ‘perfect nonsense 
to bother about people getting old.”” This 
hope has been more than realized and a decade 
of sacrificial service has been added. 

I quote from an address delivered on that 
historic occasion by Bishop J. W. Robinson: 
“In making this building a memorial for Mrs. 
Parker the Society is honoring one who is 
largely responsible for the existence of that 
Society, for it was Mrs. Parker who on March 
29, 1869, with a few other faithful women 
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organized the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. It is unnecessary for brick and stone 
to speak Mrs. Parker’s name, for all over this 
land influences are felt that will make the © 
name of Parker fragrant for generations to 
come. Our object, then, in giving her name to 
this building is to show that we love and honor 
her. There is a tendency to let the deeds of 
our friends go along unnoticed until after 
their death, and then heap up flowers on their 
coffins to show our regard. We are glad to 
honor Mrs. Parker while she is still with us. 
May a double portion of the spirit that brought 
Mrs. Parker from her home to labor here fall 
upon every girl who enters the portals of this 
institution.” 


XIX 


NOTHER honor that came in India to 

Mrs. Parker was to be regularly elected 

by the North India Conference a lay delegate 

to the General Conference of 1896. I will let 

Dr. W. F. Warren make his comment on her 
behavior : 

“Again I recall her at Cleveland in 1896, a 
delegate duly elected and duly credentialed to 
the General Conference of our world-wide 
church, but met at the opening session by the 


rude challenge of a domineering party belated 
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in their ideas, but never in their obstructive 
activities. What sweet and strong and beau- 
tiful dignity characterizes the written com- 
munication in which on the third day she and 
her associated sisters state their claim, and 
then, in the interest of peace and unity of 
council, unselfishly retire from the high tri- 
bunal! In the very act they expressly safe- 
guard the future of the cause they represent. 
Taken into council in advance and at the 
decisive hour,I joyfully attest that the modesty 
and wisdom and Christian magnanimity of 
those challenged and unwelcomed women were 
as truly historic as was the later conversion 
of the whole church in the principle for which 
they freely bore their sacrifice.” 

Mrs. Parker having made the sacrifice in 
the interests of peace and unity was afterward 
rewarded in being regularly elected and 
seated as a lay delegate in the General Con- 
ferences of 1904 and 1908. She was three 
times elected to General Conference, an honor 
not given to any other woman in Methodism. 


XX 


T the General Conference of 1884, in the 

new Society’s work there came another 

crisis, and “the Parkers” from India again 
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came to the rescue. The first thing the Parkers 
heard on their arrival in America was of a 
movement, because of friction in other coun- 
tries, to put the Woman’s Society under the 
control of the parent Missionary Society, and 
this campaign was being led by no less an 
influential personality than Charles H. 
Iowler, then secretary of the Missionary 
Society. I will let Mrs. Parker tell of what 
happened at the General Conference : 

“Doctor Fowler at one of the first meetings 
of the Missionary Committee advised that they 
have a subcommittee to take in the Woman’s 
Society. My husband did then what he had 
never done before nor after—he asked Doctor 
Goucher to put him on that committee. When 
the committee met Doctor Fowler brought in 
the bishops who had been in China, and they 
reported on the friction they had found. After 
that was all over my husband suggested that 
they also have the bishops who had been in 
India, so they called in Bishops Andrews and 
Ioster, and things were talked over. Bishop 
Andrews made the remark that India, had 
rules that fixed the relationship of the single 
ladies to the Missionary Society, and that if 
these rules were observed in all countries there 
would be no friction. 


“Mr. Parker then presented the rules which 
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had been written in India by Miss Thoburn, 
and adopted by the Joint Conferences of India. 
These rules read as follows: ‘All missionaries 
sent out by this Society shall labor under the 
direction of the particular Conference or Mis- 
sion of the church in which they may be 
severally employed. They shall annually be 
appointed by the president of the Conference 
or Mission, and shall be subject to the same 
rules of removal that govern other mission- 
aries. 

“¢All the work of the Woman’s Society in 
foreign lands shall be under the direction of 
the Conferences or Missions, and their com- 
mittees in exactly the same manner as the 
work of the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the superintendent, 
or district superintendent, having the same 
relation to the work and the person in charge 
of it that he would have were it work in charge 
of any member of the Conference or Mission.’ 

“Mr. Parker then announced that the ladies 
of the General Executive had adopted these 
rules. Bishop Andrews said, ‘That is all I 
want to know.’ They appointed a committee 
to draft rules for the General Conference. 
Bishop Wiley, Mr. Parker, and others with 
great care prepared the document. Mrs. Keen 


sent a lawyer to the lobby to meet Mr. Parker, 
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and Mr. Parker gave him the paper that the 
ladies had asked him to present. Near the end 
of the Conference this lawyer, who was a mem- 
ber, when there was a lull got the floor and 
read the paper. One man got up and asked, 
‘Is this what the ladies want?” The lawyer 
answered, ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, that is all I want to 
know.’ The paper went through. I suppose 
there was never a happier lot of women.” 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
was therefore tided over its last crisis largely 
by the Parkers from India, and this wonder- 
ful Society has since gone smoothly on with 
its glorious work. 


XXI 


“T AM trusting in my heavenly Father and 
standing on the promises of God, which 
I know are sure.” 

So wrote Mrs. Parker to me when passing 
through one of the most severe testings of her 
whole life. From her young womanhood, when 
she decided to be a missionary, and on through 
her whole life she has looked out on life’s prob- 
lems from that adamant foundation—the 
promises of God. Let us glance at some of the 
things Mrs. Parker lived to see from her 


exalted observation platform. 
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I remember hearing Mrs. Parker tell of the 
early days on their arrival when they met 
everywhere angry faces and fierce opposition 
and not a Christian anywhere. She said it was 
“so discouraging and so hard to keep one’s 
faith up to believing that even God could do 
anything in India.” When Bishop Andrews 
visited India in those early days, during all the 
time that he was in India the burden of his 
prayer was, “O Lord, keep the missionaries 
from getting so discouraged that they will 
lose heart.” In sharpest contrast with those 
early days J see another scene. I was preach- 
ing at a great Christian mela, and before me 
was the familiar sight in later years in north- 
ern India of Mrs. Parker sitting right down 
before the preacher with her little acousticon 
on a little table by her side to aid her hearing. 
The Indian Christians were so crowded around 
her, each one trying to get nearer to her, and 
sitting on the floor so closely that they shook 
her table so that she could scarcely hear. Then 
Christians nowhere, now Christians every- 
where. 

Let us lift up our eyes and try to see what 
Mrs. Parker lived to see of woman’s work in 
India. She was gratified beyond measure 
when the new Society sent to India its first 
missionaries, Isabella Thoburn and Dr, Clara 
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Swain, but she lived to see the time when in 
this one land two hundred and thirty-seven of 
its missionaries, cooperating with over three 
thousand workers from among the women of 





Mrs. Parker, Bishop Warne and Peter Mervill im Bijnor. 
Peter Merrill, still living but now blind, was educated 
by the Parkers 


India, were carrying on the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the southern Asia 
field. She saw doctors and nurses in nineteen 
hospitals year by year giving needed medical 
attention to over 90,000 of their afflicted 
sisters. She saw educational missionaries in 
544 schools giving instruction ranging from 
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kindergarten to college courses to 15,000 girls 
and young women. She saw these workers 
and institutions housed in $2,000,000 worth of 
serviceable property, and she saw, what per- 
haps pleased her most of all, an evangelistic 
work spreading until it already looked after 
the spiritual welfare of 135,000 women mem- 
bers of the church, and gave religious instruc- 
tion to 250,000 women, from whom almost 
17,000 were baptized that year. 

Look again and try to see what Mrs. Parker 
saw in lands outside of India through the work 
of the Society she helped to found. She had 
seen it spread to the ends of the earth, and in 
eighteen different countries of the five conti- 
nents she saw it giving to needy womanhood 
the gospel of Christ—the best help woman 
ever had. She lived to see it commission and 
send forth a total of 1,500 women mission- 
aries. Of these 735 were working at the time 
of her death, and they and their institutions 
being cared for in about $7,000,000 worth of 
property. She was privileged to see sixty doc- 
tors and medical nurses giving for the year 
297,000 treatments to women and girls who 
would otherwise have been neglected. She 
saw bands of evangelistic missionaries and 
workers shepherding the 207,000 women and 
girls who from among the non-Christians had 
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taken an honored place in the membership of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and at the 
same time giving instruction to almost 300,- 
000 of their sisters, of whom over 24,000 con- 
fessed their faith in Christ through baptism 
last year. But greater than all these results 
which she saw was the living, growing church 
itself, which, under God, produces these 
wonders. 

Once more may we see through her eyes 
what she saw of general Methodism in south- 
ern Asia. From small beginnings in Rohil- 
khand she watched the work spread to the 
bounds of India, then overflow into Burma, 
Malaysia, Netherlands Indies, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. In India alone she saw Meth- 
odist Christians draw near to the half million 
mark, and the opposition and resistance of the 
earlier days change into such a mass move- 
ment as the world had never seen. The little 
girls whom she taught at Bijnor with the dust 
on the ground for a blackboard have developed 
into 48,000 young people who throng our 1,800 
organized schools, and the first chapter of the 
Epworth League in India, organized by her 
and her husband, has grown until 45,000 of our 
Methodist young people, the brain and the 
brawn and the promise of our church, get 
much of their social, intellectual, and spir- 
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itual inspiration from that wonderful society. 
AS she recalled the early days, before Sunday 
schools. had been begun, she was cheered 
beyond measure to behold 6,500 organizations 
with 205,900 attendants studying the Word of 
God. She lived to see the lack of suitable 
property in her early years grow until it 
totaled a value of Rs. 18,408,000; but all that 
development was important only as furnishing 
a physical basis for what was after all the 
greatest thing she saw ere her eyes closed to 
earth: an organized Church of the Living God, 
pressing forward to the spiritual conquest of 
her beloved India. 

The wonderful significance and encourage- 
ment of these facts and figures become more 
manifest when placed side by side with some 
others. Such as, John Wesley died in 1791, 
in his eighty-eighth year, and then there were 
but 71,568 members of the Society in the 
United Kingdom, and throughout the world 
134,549. Francis Asbury died in 1816, in his 
seventy-second year, then there was on the 
American continent a Methodist membership 
of 214,235. Mrs. Parker, on the Indian mis- 
sion field, died in 1925, in her ninety-first year, 
and then there were in India the many agencies 
before named at work, with (including chil- 
dren who at baptism came out of the non- 
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Christian and into the Christian community) 
well-nigh half a million of the people called 
Methodists, with a movement gaining momen- 
tum with every passing year. But as it was 
with Wesley in Great Britain and Asbury in 
America, so with Mrs. Parker in India, each 
saw but the beginnings; “the best is yet to be.” 


XXII 

RS. PARKER’S character portrait as 

revealed by her own diaries is clearly 
drawn. She had a great love for children. 
While teaching at Lunenburg, before she began 
her missionary work, she writes: “School as 
usual to-day. My school is large and requires 
a great deal of care. Although I love children 
and love to teach them, yet I find my strength 
is hardly sufficient for the work.” 

In March we find this recorded regarding 
Mira, the child she seems to have hoped to be 
allowed to take along with them to India: “My 
dear little Mira’s birthday. She is now six 
years old. Oh, how I love that little one—how 
my heart clings to her! It is for thy cause, 
O Lord, that I suffer the pain of separation 
from this little one.” 

She had been in Bijnor but a few months 


when she writes: “I have now a few Moham- 
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medan girls who come daily for instruction. 
O that they might be led ‘to the Saviour.” In 
nearly every place she lived she had on her 
veranda some sort of a school and only the 
records in heaven will show the schools she 
started, the pupils she encouraged to study by 
picture cards, the scholars for whose support 
she was responsible. One of her old pupils 
has related how night after night Mrs. Parker 
watched by her bedside when she was ill with 
pneumonia. A young preacher has been griey- 
ing over her loss as the one who did without 
butter to pay his fees at school. Who that has 
traveled with her has not seen her quietly pur- 
chasing a toy or two for a servant’s child? 

Then there was her perseverance and will to 
accomplish whatever was to be done. She 
writes: “April 6th, 1871. Organized Cincin- 
nati Branch to-day—much interest manifested. 
Spoke to the ladies in the college in the eve- 
ning. They organized with 50 members.” 
“April 7th. Rose early. [Fell down stairs and 
sprained my foot badly, but left on the omni- 
bus for the depot.” She was hastening back to 
New England for the first Annual Meeting of 
the new Society. 

Once when they were traveling in the moun- 
tains in search of health in September, 1875, 


she writes: “Monday morning we went to Kap 
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Kot. There was a heavy storm at night and 
our tents were soaked. Tuesday we went on 
to Bageshwar, crossed the river, pitched our 
tents in an open plowed field and waited all 
day in the rain and heat for coolies. At night 
they came and at 2 o’clock we were up and 
preparing to leave. We started about half- 
past four and reached a high mountain pass 
in time to see the sunrise. We walked at least 
20 miles that day and reached Almora about 
8 o’clock in the evening.” 

Now let her tell you of the starting of the 
Moradabad Girls’ Boarding School: “This 
school was organized in 1868. For a long time 
I had been trying to persuade some of the 
native Christians in the villages to send their 
daughters, but custom and prejudice were 
stronger than any arguments. The first year 
I was in India I taught a young woman to 
read, and then her husband. They both real- 
ized the benefits coming from education. By 
the death of an aunt, two cousins, little girls 
of eight and ten, were thrown on the family of 
this young man for support. These two girls 
formed the nucleus of the school early in 
1868.” 

Her poor health in those early years is evi- 
dent week after week: “To-day I did not feel 


able to be in school. Phoebe took my place.” 
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Again: “To-day we have left Lunenburg and 
came home to Father Parker’s to prepare for 
our departure. We are completely exhausted, 
not feeling hardly able to keep about.” On 
April 4, 1859, she writes: “I hope I shall feel 
better to-morrow. I have not been well and 
have a troublesome cough.” Again: “My 
health has been so poor I am almost fearing 
the result of our expected journey. My disease 
is such I fear I shall never reach India. Feel- 
ing thus no wonder I am sad. I cannot think 
that it is probable I will live long.” Day after 
day she and her husband suffered from sea 
sickness and other ailments. In the heat of 
the tropics she fainted away. “This frightened 
them all some, but I am better now. The im- 
pression on my mind was a solemn one. I felt 
that perhaps my spirit would be called to God 
ere this voyage closes. But if God will, I 
hope to live to reach India.” 

The story of her spiritual struggles during 
that first year shows her striving to prepare 
herself for service in India. Although she and 
her husband had been planning for service 
abroad, yet when Bishop Janes’ letter arrived 
on January 14, 1859, she writes: “Bishop 
Janes writes that he wishes us to be ready to 
start the first of March. My feelings cannot 


be described. Although I have long looked 
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forward to the time when I should be a mis- 
sionary, yet now it seems as though the sacri- 
fice was too great, that it is more than I can 
bear. O that God’s will may be my will!” 

After the party had sailed and were becom- 
ing somewhat used to the sea and were getting 
acquainted with each other, we find this entry 
on May 5: “The brethren spoke of a desire to 
be more holy, to live nearer to God and enjoy 
more of his presence. I too feel a strong desire 
to enjoy all the fullness there is in Christ. I 
do hope that I shall live to do something for 
the cause of Christ in India.” Again: “It is 
of great importance to us that we spend our 
time here in that way that will best prepare 
us for our work. Especially do I feel that we 
all need to cultivate the graces of the Spirit 
and seek to be baptized with the Holy Spirit.” 
Again: “Above all I wish to live so that these 
blessed promises of His may be fulfilled to me, 
especially would I overcome that I may have 
a crown of life in the realms of glory.” Then: 
“T feel that self must first be conquered ; Satan 
must be subdued and I must submit cheerfully 
to the will of God in all things. Oh, when 
shall I be like Jesus, when will he possess me 
wholly?” 

One evening late on the voyage she says, “I 


have not maintained so much of the spirit of 
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devotion through the day as it was my privi- 
lege to have done, but my desires for holiness 
of heart have become strengthened and I feel 
to-night like pressing on and endeavoring so 
to live that I may win a crown of glory.” 

Five years later: “O may I be kept from all 
sin and from any appearance of evil! May 
I be more kind and pleasant in my intercourse 
with all, especially with my servants.” Her 
spiritual preparation is the secret of her suc- 
cess. So must it be with us all. 
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XXITI 


1 ee personality has distinctive char- 
acteristics. Here are some of Mrs. 
Parker’s characteristics as seen by her friends: 

She was humorous and utterly human and 
humanly lovable. 

“There seemed to be in her physical make- 
up strength reminding one of the granite hills 
of New England, where she was born.” 

“The keynote of her life was determina- 
tion; nothing daunted her. But there was not 
a trace of bluster or show in her make-up, and 
in public she appeared retiring and almost 
reticent, but when she had decided that some- 
thing was needed and that action was required, 
then she became advocate, orator, publicist, 
and financier to accomplish her ends.” 

“She could not realize that her physical 
strength had diminished, for her spirit burned 
with the insatiate determination of her youth.” 

An answer to the oft returning query, “Why 
did Mrs. Parker in her widowhood turn away 
from great centers like Moradabad, Bareilly, 
and Lucknow, and choose a lonely station like 
Hardoi?” reveals some of her characteristics, 
such as loyalty and going “not only to those 
who need you but to those who need you most.” 


When Bishop Parker was being taken to Naini 
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Tal for the last time, they passed through 
Hardoi, and the Christians came to meet them 
at the station, to declare their love and loyalty. 
This greatly touched the Bishop’s heart, 
and when the train pulled out he waved his 
emaciated hand and.said to his wife, “Hardoi 
is my appointment for you when I am gone.” 
Loyalty to her husband’s parting appointment 
and the need of the people held her heart true 
to Hardoi to the end of her days. There was 
no other missionary there for years, but Mrs. 
Parker lived for Hardoi until she was called 
to higher service. 

“To us who knew her from our infancy she 
has been ‘Auntie Parker’ or ‘Grandmother 
Lois.” What woman missionary of any church 
of any age has ever received greater devotion 
and love than this little Vermont woman, who 
added year to year and decade to decade and 
quarter century to quarter century in her un- 
tiring service until her adopted children and 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren have 
become as the children of Abraham’s promises, 
as numerous as the sands of the seashore?” 

The following tribute from the Rey. H. D. 
Griswold, D.D., secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S. A. in India, is placed here 
to show the loving attitude of sister churches 


in India. 
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My Dear BisHor Rosinson: 

I read with great interest the accounts in the 
Indian Witness, June 10, 1925, from your pen 
and the pens of others concerning the wonderful 
life of the late Mrs. Parker. I recall that during 
my first year in India, 1891, I met Doctor Parker 
and was greatly impressed by his interest and 
enthusiasm in the mass movement work. The 
memory of Doctor and Mrs. Parker will ever re- 
main an heirloom of the Indian Church, The 
passing to higher service of such souls is an oc- 
casion for grief, but grief tempered with a high 
and holy joy. 


Mrs. Parker will be specially remembered 
by her queenly bearing on the platform and 
her marvelous voice. These characteristics 
were at their best at the 1919 Boston Jubilee 
celebration. Mrs. Parker’s presence in Boston 
as the Society’s only surviving founder was a 
very great attraction. Much by way of speech- 
making and making herself heard was not 
popularly expected from this elderly lady, but 
when introduced she walked firmly forward 
and, to the surprise and delight of all, greeted 
that vast audience with a voice that could be 
heard in every corner of that spacious audi- 
torium, and she thrilled them with a direct 
recital of personal recollections of the organ- 
ization, growth, and work of their Society. 
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When she bade them farewell before the Jubi- 
lee closed, that she might return to her beloved 
Hardoi, that vast audience, many of whom 
were in tears, bade her a fond farewell, rising 
to their feet and sweetly singing, “God be with 
you till we meet again.” 

Here are two paragraphs to illustrate the 
sense of humor which characterized Mrs. 
Parker throughout her life. I select one from 
very early in her missionary career and one 
at the very end of it, and will let them repre- 
sent her sense of humor throughout her whole 
life. 

When Bishop Thomson came to India in 
1864 to organize our work into a Mission Con- 
ference, he visited before the opening of the 
Conference all the stations where we had mis- 
sionaries. So one of the missionaries, anxious 
to get information, said to the Bishop, “Now 
you have seen all the missionaries, who do you 
think will be best for presiding elder?” The 
Bishop replied, “I think Sister Parker would 
make one good one.’ Mrs. Parker hearing 
this later wrote in her journal, “Afterward I 
saw an account written by the Bishop giving 
his account of a visit to Sambhal and Babuk- 
hera, in which he wrote, ‘Sister Parker has 
gone out and set up a great treat for us.’” 
Mrs. Parker adds, “I concluded that setting 
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‘up a great treat’ must be one of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a presiding elder.” 

When Mrs. Parker was nearing ninety and 
was returning to India from the Boston Jubi- 
lee, on the ship at New York she met some 
Presbyterian missionaries. She reported, “I 
greeted them, saying, I am always happy to 
travel with Presbyterian missionaries.” They 
replied, “We are United Presbyterians.” Mrs. 
Parker in telling me about this, said, “I never 
said a word about it until we reached 
Karachi,” and then with her own little chuckle 
and smile and blush at her own little jokes, 
she said, “In bidding them good-by I said, I 
am always pleased to travel with United 
Brethren.” In this she was a model, and she 
believed a sense of humor was an essential 
equipment for a successful missionary. I am 
always fearful for the outcome when I see a 
missionary so burdened that he cannot at 
proper times relax and have a laugh, and I 
expect a well-balanced poise in the missionary 
who at proper times can relax and laugh. I 
love to hear overburdened missionaries at 
proper times laugh heartily, and so do our 
Indian people. 

Mrs. Parker is an ideal model for all mis- 
sionaries in that right up to her last illness she 
kept well abreast with general world thought, 
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but religious thought in particular. When 
Bishop Warren some years ago called for the 
committing to memory each week of a great 
hymn, Mrs. Parker, so far as I know, was the 
only missionary in India who completed the 
good Bishop’s plan. She regularly read The 
Christian Advocate, Zion’s Herald—her home 
paper—and the Methodist Review. Another 
missionary widow who has been eminently 
successful writes: “I have been compelled to 
curtail, but I was brought up on and got my 
theology out of The Christian Advocate and 
the Methodist Review. I cannot live with- 
out them.” It is the judgment of this writer 
that our missionaries everywhere for their 
spiritual and intellectual health need a weekly 
mental bath in the thought life of the home 
church. If Mrs. Parker’s example should lead 
to its being a requirement that every Meth- 
odist missionary should read weekly one of 
our home church papers and take and read the 
Methodist Review, this writer would have an 
abundant reward for the writing of this 
brochure on Mrs. Parker. Many do so read, 
but not all. May I cherish a hope that the 
home Societies will take note and make a 
future feature of this. 

I wrote to Nathaniel Jordan, M.A., one of 
the Moradabad Parker boys, asking for a trib- 
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ute telling “Why Indians loved Mrs. Parker,” 
as representing the church in India, and here 
is his response: 

“Rightly or wrongly Indians have un- 
bounded love and veneration for old-time peo- 
ple and things. It is the same in our mission 
circies. It is no disparagement to our younger 
missionaries to say that the older ones had 
a peculiar hold over the people. The Pres- 
byterians stand by their Ewings, Formans, 
Newtons and others: those in the Anglican 
fold sing the praises of their Sterns, Hoopers, 
Clarkes and their colleagues. Methodists can- 
not forget their Thoburns, Parkers, Johnsons, 
Scotts, Badleys, Warnes, Robinsons, and 
others. Bishop and Mrs. Parker were in a 
special sense father and mother to thousands. 
They had no children of their own but their 
people were their children and grandchildren. 
They loved them as such. When Bishop 
Parker laid the foundation of things in this 
part of India, Mrs. Parker shared his burdens. 
The education of girls and zenana work were 
started by her. Many women look back to the 
time when Mrs. Parker brought them into her 
schools and gave them a chance to be educated. 
She loved them to such an extent that she was 
even blind to their faults. They are spoken 
of as ‘builders,’ and we can truly say that in 
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these parts not only was the work built up by 
them, but many homes and individuals were 
‘built up.? When some unworthy persons 
refused again and again to benefit by their 
efforts and reforms, their eyes were full of 





The old-fashioned ‘“‘Dak Gari’ (post) that used to run 
to Bijnor from the railway. Many a time did the Parkers 
travel thus. Sleeping all night in the ‘lower berth,” 
made by putting planks across between the two seats. 
“Teck passengers’? were carried upstairs. A good motor 
service has now replaced the old ‘“‘Dak Gari.” 


tears for such people. During the early days 

of travel by bullock cart there were wonderful 

opportunities of coming in contact with people 

and ‘abiding with them.’ Nothing makes you 

acquainted with people and their real nature 

so well as a close contact like this when you 
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‘live, move, and have your being’ with them. 
Mrs. Parker had her boys, her girls, her 
schools, her mohullas, and her towns. She 
remembered them actively even in her old age. 
Parker High School received certain peri- 
odicals from her regularly even during her last 
few weeks. Her motherly sympathy always 
took a practical shape. She was truly a 
blessed mother in Israel.” 


XXIV 

O one could surpass Mrs. Parker in per- 

sistent loyalty to her chosen mission. 
I was once talking in her home to a million- 
aire’s widow about her departed husband. 
Among the many things she said, was that 
before her husband died he gave directions 
about a way to open the family vault for his 
burial, which “would save several hundred 
dollars.” The widow remarked, “He was true 
to his life-long instincts to the last.” Mrs. 
Parker more truly than the millionaire in his 
last sickness was true to her life-long mission- 
ary instincts. Her dominant thought through 
all her illness was for her beloved people of 
Hardoi. After fifteen days of delirium, during 
which time no one expected her to live, she 
wrote me from the hospital: 
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“A few weeks ago I thought that the last 
call had come and I thought I would soon hear 
the angels’ songs. Then all at once I realized 
that I was alive with a good degree of health, 
so now I am feeling as well as usual, except- 
ing that I can only walk a little, but that has 
been my condition much of the time of late 
years, so I cannot help thinking that I have 
been recovered for some more service, such as 
I can do, and I only know about the Hardoi 
work, so I hope I may have that privilege. 
He has never forsaken me and never will. 
‘Loving kindness and tender mercies’ have 
been mine all my life. Sitting with nothing 
to do doesn’t suit me. Time for me can’t be 
very long, and I am anxious to be at work. 
The Indian women in Hardoi have been very 
kind to me, and would resent my asking an 
American to do anything they could do. I 
love Indian women and am glad to feel that 
they love me and am sorry that Hardoi Dis- 
trict people may feel that the reason I have 
not come back is because I cannot be sure that 
I would be well cared for. I have been in 
India so long I am Indianized. I hope that 
it may be found best for me to die and be 
buried in Hardoi. Pray for me, that I may 
live so near the Lord that I may know his will 


and desire nothing else. This letter looks as 
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though I am making you my father confessor.” 

How wonderful to receive so legible and 
well-written a letter from a woman over 
ninety, who after fifteen days of such illness 
could write with a firmly held pen, and was 
only having a few. days respite before her 
translation. The burdens on her heart were 
two: one that she might serve a little longer; 
the other a fear that her staying in hospital 
under American supervision would make her 
beloved Indian women feel she trusted Ameri- 
cans more than she trusted them. Is it any 
wonder that the Indian people loved Mother 
Parker? It could not be otherwise when, as 
her letter shows, she had become completely 
one with her beloved people. 

Here I think, to reveal still further Mrs. 
Parker’s consuming passion, it is but fair to 
her and all to tell a little history. The mis- 
sionaries so adored Mrs. Parker that for years 
they have feared she might die some night in 
Hardoi without any missionary near. While 
on the other hand it would seem as if Mrs. 
Parker would prefer to die alone with her 
Indian people. So when she became so ill the 
missionaries, out of love for her, brought her 
to the hospital where she would have trained 
nurses and first-class medical care. When she 
lay semiconscious for fifteen days, supposing 
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she would not recover, the missionaries took 
over her work, dismissed her servants, and 
rented the mission house in which she lived. 
Later when, as her letter shows, she suddenly 
recovered and wanted to return to Hardoi, 
she had to be told what had been done. She 
was much disappointed, but in order to get 
back to Hardoi, she was willing to have rented 











Mrs. Lois 8. Parker and Mrs. William Butler, taken in 
1906 at Bareilly on the occasion of the jubilee of the 


Methodist Episcopal Mission in India 
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for her a smaller house, and to suffer any 
inconvenience. In this condition a missionary 
wrote her a loving letter, calling attention to 
her long years of wonderful service, and 
advised her now to rest and give over all work 
“except to pray for the rest of us.” To which, 
in her longing to return to Hardoi, she replied, 
“JT shall continue to pray, but think I should 
claim the right to decide from where I shall 
Didye 

She was being kept in the hospital because 
she could not walk. So one day, after her 
days of delirium, to show that she could walk 
and was fit to return to Hardoi, she requested 
the Indian nurse to remove the chair on which 
she was leaning and started off to walk alone. 
In this attempt she fell and broke her left arm. 
While that was healing she continued to write 
letters with her right hand, expressing her 
unabating desire and purpose to return to her 
work in her beloved Hardoi. From _ these 
letters here are two sentences: “I am not suf- 
fering as I expected to, so have much to be 
thankful for. The doctor says I am doing well 
and so I hope I may yet be able to leave the 
hospital that has done so much for me, and do 
more errands in Hardoi for the Master.” This 
reveals her unconquerable missionary spirit, 


love, and desire for service to the very end, 
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even in her suffering condition. But there 
was soon another return of her illness, and 
she did “hear the angels’ song” and was pro- 
moted. 


XXV 


HEN I began to write about Mrs. Parker 

two possibilities confronted me. One, 

that in trying to tell the plain facts I might 
exaggerate; the other, that, being so near her, 
for lack of spiritual insight and appreciation 
I might underestimate her life and work. But 
as I have written and tried to comprehend her 
forty years of incessant toil with her husband, 
and then working on another quarter of a cen- 
tury alone with unabated zeal, and at over 
ninety in hospital, having lain in delirium for 
fifteen days, and in the midst of a_ brief 
recovery, having a broken arm, unable to walk, 
constantly suffering from rheumatic pains, but 
above all practically stone deaf, yet resenting 
the restraints of these conditions which kept 
her of necessity in hospital and away from her 
beloved people at Hardoi, all fears of any 
exaggeration disappeared and I became so con- 
scious of my utter inability to do justice to the 
inner life of a soul of such zeal, love, and long- 
continued consecration, that this conscious- 


ness became painfully humiliating. India 
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to-day honors Mrs. Parker not chiefly because 
her life compels admiration, but because it 
deserves gratitude. Jenny Lind had but one 
passion: she said, “I sing to God.” So Mrs. 
Parker, like her Master who had but one pas- 
sion and because of it gave his all for all, gave 
her all. He therefore has a “Name which is 
above every name.” Where in church history 
have we a record of greater unselfish, unosten- 
tatious, long-continued loving service? We 
have reverently placed Paul on such an 
apostolic pedestal that to dare to even name 
a modern missionary in comparison with him 
seems irreverent. ’Tis true Paul suffered 
physical persecutions, and imprisonments, not 
endured by Mrs. Parker, but who can doubt 
that if they had fallen to her lot she would 
have faced and endured them with fortitude 
equal to that of Paul? But pass up into higher 
realms for the motives that ennobled Paul’s 
life, such as, “The love of Christ constraineth 
me,” “This one thing I do.” In what does Mrs. 
Parker fall short not only of apostolic suc- 
cession but of that which is very much better 
—apostolic success? The hope of the future 
is in the fact that as true loyalty to the Christ 
abides in the church to-day as in the time of 
the apostles. ’Tis true that both Paul and 
Mrs. Parker were superlatively exceptional 
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characters. But are there not now more 
approaching the wisdom, zeal, and consecra- 
tion of Mrs. Parker in these days of modern 
missions than there were in apostolic times? 
I often say to our missionaries and Indian 
leaders, “We look back and speak and write 
with reverence of the ‘early Fathers,’ but to 
the Indian Church in time to come you will be 
its founders and ‘early Fathers.’ ” With such 
a galaxy of names as Thoburn, Parker, Mrs. 
Parker, Miss Thoburn, Phoebe Rowe, Lilivati 
Singh, William Taylor, William Peters, Scott, 
the Mansells, Badley, Messmore, Buck, 
Butcher, and others, will the future church in 
India have anything of which to be ashamed? 
The call of the hour is that we who are pres- 
ent-day missionary and Indian leaders shall 
be “worthy of the Lord,” and of such as have 
been before us. May Mrs. Parker’s example 
lead each of us to take this truly to heart. To 
each of us, for the highest possible spiritual 
achievements, the promise is equal to all 
emergencies, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
O that Mrs. Parker’s mantle might fall upon 
all the people called Methodists! 
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XXVI 


N my early Sunday-school days a favorite 
song was: 
“We speak of the realms of the blest, 
That country so bright and so fair, 
And oft are its glories confessed. 
But what must it be to be there? 


Chorus: 
“To be there! To be there! 

Oh, what must it be to be there! 
To be there! To be there! 

Oh, what must it be to be there!” 


The Parkers now know together “what it is 
to be there.” 

That song, so in harmony with all the teach- 
ings of Jesus, has through all my life lifted all 
earthly service, even the giving of a cup of cold 
water, up into vital relation with heaven. 
So through all my life as those I love, whether 
from the homeland or from India, have passed 
into “the realms of the blest” each new 
entrance has made heaven more real. Now 
the going of Mrs. Parker and the glorious 
reunion, after a quarter of a century, of those 
veteran “lovers and leaders” bring heaven 
nearer India. 

Are they lost to India? Nay, verily. Their 
lives are as precious ointment poured forth. 
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Irom the heights of glory their lives are send- 
ing messages to all missionaries now bearing 
such burdens as they bore, to all their beloved 
Indian coworkers, and to all who shall be, and 
to all our poor, persecuted village Christians, 
and to all of all classes who shall yet become 
Christians. What are these messages? Out 
of their spiritual Indian experiences and now 
their glorious heavenly experiences I see them 
signaling down to us all: “Be of good cheer.” 
“Your light affliction which is but for a 
moment worketh for you a far more exceed- 
ingly and eternal weight of glory.” “Be faith- 
Fle? 
“Then shortly you also shall know 
And feel what it is to be” here. 


From India alone 


“What a gathering that will be!” 

“Jai! Jai! Jai! Masin ki jai!” 

(“Victory! Victory! Victory! Victory 
to Jesus!” ) 


XXVII 


ACK of such a consecrated, strenuous and 

loving life there must be secret sources 

of power and it is clear that we cannot learn 

the lessons we should or gain the inspiration 
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we ought without searching for the sources of 
Mrs. Parker’s living, loving enthusiasm. First 
of all she had a physical constitution with 
most marvelous powers of endurance, of which 
she took good care. She also had good natural 
intellectual powers which she cultured to the 
end of her days. In both of these is she not a 
model for other missionaries? It can be said 
of her as it was of another devout sister, one of 
God’s saints, “She had the brains of an 
unusual man and the heart of a great woman, 
and the soul of a loving child.” 

These are all excellent elements of power, 
but ‘taken alone do not reveal the inner secret 
of the wisdom in her life. I recently read the 
following: 

“At the close of one of Chesterton’s lectures 
in which he several times mentioned ‘Wisdom,’ 
a questioner from the audience asked, ‘What 
is wisdom?’ 

“The big man’s tone and manner changed ; 
his voice and countenance grew reverent; he 
rose to his full height—six feet three—and 
solemnly repeated part of the twenty-eighth of 
Job: 

“ Where shall wisdom be found? The depth 
saith, It is not in me; and the sea saith, It is 
not in me. It cannot be gotten for gold nor 
valued with gold of Ophir, with the precious 
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onyx or sapphire. No mention shall be made 
of corals or of pearls, for the price of wisdom 
is above rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall 
not equal it.’ 





Mrs. Parker, in center of middle row, with Bishop and 
Mrs. Bashford on the occasion of Bishop Bashford’s visit 
to India (about 1906) 


“This Chesterton recited with manifest emo- 
tion and closed majestically with, ‘The fear of 
the Lord that is wisdom, and to depart from 
evil is understanding.’ ” 

That is one of the secrets of Mrs. Parker’s 
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remarkable wisdom. It came continuously 
from the highest of sources, “The fear of the 
Lord.” Plato, who was “the ripest fruit of 
paganism,” unaided by revelation only reached 
up to where he “makes obedience grow out of 
knowledge.” Mrs. Parker lived in the realm 
of Christ’s revealed truth, where knowledge 
comes “out of obedience.” That is, she lived 
in the realm of Christ’s supremely profound 
teaching, “If any man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know.” 

Did ever a life more perfectly portray the 
eternal certainty of the sayings of Jesus? 
“Wxcept a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, 
it beareth much fruit.” And, “He that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” See that 
queen among women in a far-off land, “losing 
her life,’ and dying unto the opinion of the 
world, by sitting on the floor among half- 
naked, untouchable little girls, teaching them 
to make letters with their fingers in the sand, 
and being asked in scorn, as representing the 
sentiment of the times, “Will vou next teach 
cows?” See her “find” her life by living to see 
one fifth of the human race living in India, 
either changing or having wholly changed their 
attitude on the question of female education. 

Paul has put his practical test of perfection 
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in Romans 12. 9-18, in twenty-three require- 
ments. Recall the life of Mrs. Parker as wife 
or widow in all her years of loving toil, and 
then, if you can, name wherein she does not 
pass 100 to 100 plus, in every one of them. 

“Let love be without hypocrisy. Abhor that 
which is evil; cleave to that which is good. 

“In love of the brethren be tenderly affec- 
tioned one to another; in honor preferring one 
another. 

“In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; patient in 
tribulation; continuing steadfastly in prayer; 
communicating to the necessities of the saints; 
given to hospitality. 

“Bless them that persecute you; bless, and 
curse not. 

“Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with 
them that weep. 

“Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Set not your mind on high things, but con- 
descend to things that are lowly. Be not wise 
in your own conceits. 

“Render to no man evil for evil. Take 
thought for things honorable in the sight of 
all men. 

“Tf it be possible, as much as in you lieth, 
be at peace with all men.” 

What marks will you give Mrs. Parker? 
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Pass on up into Paul’s supreme character 
test of which he says, “Though I have all” else 
and have not “love,” “I am nothing.” 

“Love sutfereth long and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not its own.” 

Does not Mrs. Parker again pass 100 plus? 
Who ever came nearer than Mrs. Parker in 
reproducing the Master’s example, who “came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister’? 

If I were asked, “Do you believe in the Meth- 
odist doctrine of being made perfect in love 
in this life?” might I not simply point to the 
sixty-six years of Mrs. Parker’s loving, self- 
sacrificing service in India and consider the 
question closed? What an example for all the 
future Indian Church! 


XXVIII 
HAT I recall as a supreme moment in my 
life came about in this way. I had in 
1900 been elected as one of three to administer 
our work from Manila to the borders of 
Afghanistan. 3ishop Thoburn, broken in 
health, was compelled to remain at home. 
Bishop Parker arrived in India unable to 
administer and stricken with death. Under 
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these circumstances after holding the Indian 
Conferences, I went to see him before leaving 
for Burma, Malaysia, and the Philippines. I 
entered his room with Mrs. Parker, very early 
in the morning before he had seen anyone else. 
The previous night had been the night of the 
Master’s visit, when Bishop Parker’s Heavenly 
Visitor had given him his new appointment. 
As we entered I saw that way-worn prophet 
of God, lying on his back, wearing a white 
night cap; that, and his long flowing white 
beard threw his strong, intellectual ‘profile 
out into bold relief. His countenance was all 
aglow from the inspiration of the Heavenly 
Visitor, and patting with joy his right hand 
over his heart, he at once began his story: 

“T had a visitor last night. The Lord Jesus 
Christ came to my room and stood by my bed- 
side, and appeared to me in his glory, and said, 
‘T have come to make two propositions to you. 
The first is that you may continue to live, but 
can never be strong.’ I asked, ‘Can I be of 
any use to anyone and do any good in the 
world?’ He answered, ‘No, you can never be 
strong enough to help anyone, but will always 
have to be cared for as you are now.’ I replied, 
‘Then I do not wish to live. What is the 
second proposition?’ He then took me away 


into a very wonderful and beautiful realm, 
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which he called the lower department of 
heaven. He showed me the higher and still 
higher, grander and much more glorious 
realms of heaven. After having shown me 
these, he asked me to look and note the people 
by whom I was then surrounded. I looked and 
saw multitudes of people, and rejoiced that I 
was among my beloved Indian village Chris- 
tians who had passed on before. Jesus said: 
‘These are my little ones, who have received 
me in India, but have never had the oppor- 
tunity of receiving much teaching, and they 
are waiting to be taught before they can be 
promoted to the higher and highest realms in 
heaven. If you choose to come with me, I will 
appoint you to teach these little ones.’ ” 

This to even Bishop Parker was an entirely 
new and entrancing idea of heaven. So he 
went on: “When I realized that I could do no 
more good on earth, I at once said, ‘Blessed 
Lord Jesus, I will go with thee, and rejoice 
in the prospect and privilege of being able to 
further teach our Indian village Christians.’ ”’ 
He added, “All at once all anxiety about leay- 
ing the work in the world had left me and 
there opened up before me a new and blessed 
work of which I had never even dreamed.” 
Tears of joy coursed down his emaciated 
cheeks, and still patting his heart, he said, 
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“Oh, I am so happy at the prospect of teach- 
ing Christ’s little ones! I have a new and my 
last appointment. The future is all glorious.” 

I sat and looked at these two honored 
veterans, who had been our recognized leaders 
for many years, and it was at once among the 
most pathetic and inspiring moments I had 
ever experienced. Pathetic because it meant 
the parting of a devoted husband and wife, who 
had seldom been separated in all their mission- 
ary toils; inspiring because he spoke under 
the spell of his Master’s visit and the glories 
of his new appointment, which filled him with 
unspeakable anticipation. 

Well-nigh a quarter of a century has rolled 
away since that inspiring experience, during 
which Bishop Parker, according to his vision, 
has been teaching Christ’s little ones in heaven, 
and Mrs. Parker in Hardoi. Now the Heavenly 
Visitor has come again. Those with Mrs. 
Parker as she neared the end believe, as her 
face brightened, that she saw a heavenly con- 
voy coming for her headed by Jesus Christ 
himself, and that she heard the “angels’ song,” 
for rallying all her strength and in her strong, 
natural voice she exclaimed, “The strongest 
of all is Jesus.” Then she took a long breath 
and with increased energy, cried again, ‘The 
strongest of all is Jesus.” Then in a subdued, 
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pleading voice, those watching believing she 
referred to herself as wanting to be taken, she 
uttered her last words on earth, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Then Jesus himself divinely 
rewarded that lonely, loving, toiling, con- 
scientious, consecrated missionary widow, 
by changing her earthly, temporary appoint- 
ment to, for her, his eternal heavenly, 
APPOINTMENT 


From Wardot to Heaven. 
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